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Perilous Leaping 

cede, and to the interesting versatilities that follow them, 
that they must be classed alone. 

Prufrockj which was first published by Poetry in 1915, 
is a psychological study of that rather piteous figure, the 
faded philandering middle-aged cosmopolite; a scrupulous 
psychological study, for the pervasive beauty of the imagery, 
the rhythrns used, and the nice repetitions, all emphasize 
the sympathetic accuracy of the context. For instance the 
three lines: 

I grow old .... I grow .... 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 

In Portrait of a Lady we find a like startling acuteness 
for details, with a dramatic ending which is a fitting ex- 
ample for the definition, "L'art est un etonnement heureux." 

And possibly — possibly — it is wise to work up to /. Alfred 
Prufrock and Portrait of a Lady, and to slide pleasantly 
down again on the humor and ironies of the poems follow- 
ing; for we might become dizzy if we found' ourselves on a 
mountain without the customary foundations. 

Marion Strobel 

OUT OF THE DEN 

Picture-show, by Siegfried Sassoon. E. P. Dutton and Co. 

There is a famous passage in Plato's Republic wherein 

he compares the world of sight to a prison, in which men 

are enchained, while above and behind them blazes the light 
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of a fire, which is the world of spiritual realities. "And 
between the fire and the prisoners there is a raised way; 
and you will see, if you look, a low wall built along the 
way, like the screen which marionette players have before 
them, over which they show the puppets . . . ." but the 
prisoners "see only their own shadows, or the shadows of 
one another, which the fire throws on the opposite wall of 
the cave." 

It is the cave of Plato's imagining, rather than the exag- 
gerations of the cinema, that Sassoon's Picture-show recalls 
to the memory. He is like one who has been liberated from 
the cave of our worldly illusions, who has suffered "sharp 
pains" from being "compelled suddenly to go up and turn 
his neck round and walk and look at the light;" yet who, 
remembering his "old habitation, and the wisdom of the 
den and his fellow-prisoners .... would rather suffer any- 
thing than live after their manner." The allegory goes 
further than this; for Sassoon is one who has returned to 
the cave, and who walks ill in that unaccustomed darkness. 
Truly, men say of him that "Up he went and down he 
comes without his eyes ; . . . . and if any one tried to loose 
another and lead him up to the light, let them only catch 
the offender in the act, and they would put him to death." 

In Counter-attack one felt the poet's scornful pity for 
his fellow-prisoners. In Picture-show one feels rather his 
awareness of the great light from which he has come. The 
reiterant "Have you forgotten yet?" of such a poem as 
Aftermath is fierce and hot, but there is less bitterness in 
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it than an intense will to keep the faith with his vision. Here, 
as in so many poems in this fresh volume, his anger is 
much less than his compassion. The earlier book seemed the 
work of a man who was struggling with an emotion too big 
for him, perhaps too big for any one man to speak out. 
Here, the poet's recognition of this, expressed in Limitations 
and again in the Prelude to a Masterpiece, seems to clarify 
his utterance. 

There is something curiously reminiscent of Rupert 
Brooke in these poems. Curious, because Brooke's reaction 
to the war, at least as evidenced in the famous sonnets of 
1914, was so utterly different. One cannot help wonder- 
ing whether, if Brooke had liVed, he might not have written 
in the mood of Sassoon. For, after all, the things that 
move Sassoon are those familiar and lovely things that were 
celebrated so perfectly in The Great Lover. One feels it 
in such lines as these: "The hollow cry of hounds like 
lonely bells"; or the grey-blue twilight, where "Shoals of 
low-jargoning men drift inward to the sound .... Drawn 
by a lamp" ; as well as in that sensitive satire which watches 
the moon rise over an archaeological dispute, and 

as her whitening way aloft she took, 
I thought she had a pre-dynastic look. 

The difference is that Sassoon hears music and savors beauty 
with the intensity and acuteness of one who has walked amid 
the fires, and for whom all ordinary things are henceforth 
touched with the wounding light of his superior reality. 
If he adores "Winds, birds, and glittering leaves that flare 
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and fall," he is as keenly aware of "corpses rotting in front 
of a front-line trench" ; and he watches where 

the troopship, in a thrill 
Of fiery-chambered anguish, throbs and rolls. 

There is more music in this latest book, more arresting 
and radiant imagery. But beyond that, there is a mellower 
spirit in it, drawing its power from the sheer sharpness of 
the poet's vision, and the heat of his bitter passion. 

Babette Deutsch 

BLACK AND CRIMSON 

Black Branches, by Orrick Johns. Pagan Publishing Co. 

Aspiring youth is so consistently barking hjs intellectual 
knees upon subtlety or realism, that one is somewhat skepti- 
cal, upon opening Mr. Johns' latest book Black Branches, 
at finding Three Plays in Chiaroscuro. Plays in chiaroscuro, 
particularly after the crystalline beauty of the dedication, 
sound as intangible as dreams within dreams. Yet the first 
speech in Shadow, the most completely achieved of the three 
plays, is convincingly reassuring: 

My hands I have folded and refolded 

For forty years. .... 

My heart sings 

Because it has no gestures. 

Such sepia-tinted evasions continue to clarify the tragedy 
of the theme. There is no relief of shouting or of tears, 
for the phrases are heart-broken whispers re-echoing in their 
own tense quietude. The vivid result is seen in the lines : 
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